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High School teachers will hail with pleasure the 
appearance at last of The Syntax of High School 
Latin (University of Chicago Press), which has been 
under preparation by Mr. Lee Byrne and his friends 
for a number of years. 

It is a thin book so far as the actual number of 
pages goes, but it embodies the result of a vast 
amount of labor and should become at once a stand- 
ard book for teachers. In appearance it resembles 
very much my Vocabulary of High School Latin, 
but in treatment it necessarily varies much from 
that because of the difference in the material. After 
a short introduction we have in tabulated form sta- 
tistics of the syntactical usages of Caesar (Books 
I-IV), Cicero (six speeches), and Vergil’s Aeneid 
(six books). These statistics are grouped in the 
order of cases and constructions and in general the 
most common construction is put first. We are at 
once reminded of Heynacher’s stAtistical studies of 
Caesar, but this book is so much fuller in every way 
that it renders Heynacher unnecessary. The sta- 
tistics are followed by several pages of explanation 
of the categories adopted and then comes a very 
interesting chapter entitled Distribution in the 
Course of Study. Selected examples of the varicus 
constructions are followed by an appendix repeating 
these examples in their order of occurrence. In the 
selected examples the editor has used black type to 
indicate constructions used as many as five times in 
Caesar, ordinary type for the additional construc- 
tions used five times by Cicero, small capitals for 
the new constructions used five times by Vergil; 
furthermore, those used as often as ten times in the 
three authors but less than five times in any one 
are placed in either the Cicero or the Vergil list; 
other constructions are printed in small type. 

Now 99.8% of all the constructions found will 
come under those that are printed in large type. 
If you take for the first year’s study constructions 
used 50 times in Caesar the number of those con- 
structions in the first year is 45, in the second 31, 
in the third 19, in the fourth 14. 

While the arrangement of syntactical studies ac- 
cording to constructions will always be open to 
certain objections it seems to me in general to be 
the most logical principle to follow. Individual 
teachers will no doubt wish to introduce other 
constructions for the sake of comparison, but the 
material for all this is given in the book and the 


editor lays down no hard and fast method of pro- 
cedure. 

As is to be expected in the case of any investiga- 
tion of this kind, the results are apt to be startling 
in some particulars. Thus conditional propositions, 
which some systems of.study insist upon in the first 
year, are in this plan relegated to the third year; 
this is true even of the so-called simple conditions. 
Now of course most teachers have known that the 
place to study conditional propositions was Cicero, 
but here we have this belief fortified by facts, for 
Caesar, outside of indirect discourse, shows only 23 
cases of conditional sentences, of which 19 are 
mixed and irregular and four are generic condi- 
tions; there are, therefore, no examples of logical, 
ideal, or unreal conditions. On the other hand, 
Cicero shows 24 cases of the logical and 25 cases 
of the unreal conditions. Ideal conditional proposi- 
tions are rare throughout. 

Mr. Byrne suggests that in the first year the only 
subordinate constructions that should be taught are 
clauses of purpose and result, time with cum, cause 
with quod, and subordination in indirect discourse. 
We thus see that even the simple construction with 
postquam should be deferred to the second year. 
Relative clauses in the first year are restricted to the 
indicative; clauses with quin are deferred to the 
second year. In connection with the syntax of cases 
the suggestions are interesting. In the first year the 
accusative is limited to the direct object, limit of 
motion, subject with the infinitive, and the accusa- 
tive after prepositions. The dative constructions are 
indirect object, with special verbs, with compounds, 
reference and purpose. Now constructions of the 
dative case are very numerous. The statistics show 
436 examples of indirect object, 159 with special 
verbs, 333 with compounds, 279 of reference, too of 
agent, 105 of possessor, 79 of purpose (of which 
50 are found in Caesar), 115 with adjectives, 66 of 
direction (entirely confined to Vergil). Neverthe- 
less the construction of the dative with compounds 
is not an easy one to teach by reason of the number 
of exceptions, and the dative of reference is ex- 
tremely vague; hence it has always been a matter of 
doubt to me whether it would not be better to defer 
most of the careful analysis of the dative case to the 
later stages. Inasmuch as the work in the first year 
is devoted largely to the beginners’ book, it would 
seem to me unwise to treat constructions which 
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were not sharply defined; and so the dative of indi- 
rect object, and to a certain extent the dative with 
compounds, would seem to me about all that should 
be included in the beginners’ books. 

The statistics and recommendations of Mr. 
Byrne’s book would furnish material for a great 
amount of discussion, but my purpose now is par- 
ticularly to call attention to its value as an addition 
to the equipment of every High School teacher. Mr. 


Byrne and his associates deserve the thanks of our, 


profession. G. L. 


DE QUINCEY AND MACAULAY IN RELATION 
TO CLASSICAL TRADITION’. 


DeQuincey was reserved and artistic; his life was 
a dream; his feelings made for revolt and protest. 
Macaulay was a man of action, who pushed out in 
all directions among men, among books, among af- 
fairs, and was dissatisfied until he had compre- 
hended all the objects of life and thought in a well- 
defined panorama. Unlike as they were, and with 
all the contrast of their careers, they were neverthe- 
less subjected to the same strongly classical system 
of education and the classical traditions of English 
culture. It is the immediate object of this paper to 
discuss a few of the phases in which the atmosphere 
and the matter of Greece and Rome affected them. 


We find it hard in America to understand many 
points in the English system of education. The 
Latin verses, hammered out each week line by line, 
the Greek choruses, learned by heart at the age of 
fifteen, the absence of original composition in the 
tongue, except for rare occasions of prize 
essays cr the likc—all these things are foreign to 
cur intensely practical system in America. We go 
too far in our disdain. The English system was 
criticized by the two writers with whom we are 
concerned only when it was carried to extremes. 
DeQuincey, in his autobiography (2. 57 ff., ed. Mas- 
som), shows what evils may result from over-indul- 
gence in such a course. Transferring the question 
from school to college, he says: 

It is noways peculiar to Oxford, but will, doubtless, 
be found in every university throughout the world, 
that the younger part of the members, the under- 
graduates, I mean, generally, whose chief business 
must have lain among the great writers of Greece 
and Rome, cannot have found leisure to cultivate 
extensively their own domestic literature. 

And he goes on to state, with perhaps a little exag- 
geration: 

The Spectator seemed to me the only English book 
of a classical rank which they had read. They had 


been sent to the book chiefly as a subject 
for Latin translations, or for other exercises. 


native 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of The Classical Association 


of the Atlantic States at Haverford, Pa., April 24, 1909. 
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This is of course a development of the rigorous 
training in the Latin of public school life. And the 
list of original reading in English which our Ox- 
ford recluse followed proves that a mind of strong 
originality is needed in order to break away from 
such bondage. But we are not summarily banished 
to the other pole; the Classics, he says, are to be 
learned thoroughly; still, this is not all. Milton and 
his ‘dark sublimities which rest ultimately upon 
dread realities’ should not be despised in favor of 
the ‘spurious and fanciful sublimities of the clas- 
sical poetry’. Although we feel instinctively that in 
this last statement DeQuincey is unjust, he is so 
much at home in both the ancient and modern that 
we should allow him the right to dictate a little, and 
should subtract from the occasional exaggerations 
which are obviously due to the imagination of the 
Opium-Eater. We feel that his criticism is over- 
done in detail, but the wisdom which prompts it is 
of the soundest; we leave the frigid French models 
of the eighteenth century, in which the classical ele- 
ment, was, no doubt, overdone and are directed to 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton—authors grand and 
fresh in their English strength. This goes along 
with the Romantic Revival, or whatever one chooses 
to call it, in contemporary English poetry. 

A revolt from this same dictatorship of the clas- 
sical machine may be found in Macaulay. His biog- 
rapher’ refers to carelessness in the composition of 
hexameters; to his definition of a scholar as one 
who can ‘read Plato with his feet on the fender’; to 
his statement that he had ‘never practised composi- 
tion a single hour since he had been at Cambridge’. 
How, then, we ask, did he attain to such eminence 
in understanding the Ciceronian atmosphere which 
he made over into English as his own, and which 
provoked the editor Jeffrey’s wonder ‘where he 
could have got that style?’ The answer may be 
found in another of his statements, whose truth is 
confessed nowadays by every instructor in Latin 
prose: ‘Soak your mind with Cicero’. 

Thus we see that these two masters of English, at 
corresponding periods in their careers, were enthu- 
siastic for the broadening process. They paved the 
way for Arnold’s dictum about culture— Knowledge 
of the best that has been thought and said in the 
world’. Such culture, they realized, would have to 
come from acquaintance with the masterpieces of 
more than Vergil and Homer, of more than Soph 
ocles and Plautus. But the Classics were the back- 
ground, and the modern languages the more vivid 
features of the picture. 

As to scholarship, two examples are ready to 
hand. One is the ever-vexed Homeric question, the 
other Niebuhr’s ballad theory in regard to Roman 
lays of heroic character, 

DeQuincey presents us with an article in Black- 


1 Trevelyan 1.86. 
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wood’s Magazine on Homer and the Homeridae. 
His bibliography seems to be fairly complete for 
the times; in fact, we have a feeling, after reading 
the essay, that most of the problems which vex us 
to-day are brought up and discussed, if not settled. 
He begins with a rhapsodic comparison of the Greek 
epic poet or poets to the river Nile. We cannot re- 
sist his implication that the Nile has as many 
mouths as there are cities clamoring for the honor 
of being Homer’s birth-place. And his simile is apt 
because of the fertility and influence of both writer 
and river. The Wolfian problem is discussed in de- 
tail, and DeQuincey goes to the root of the mat- 
ter with a question which appeals to us all now- 
adays—why did not Wolf ‘close the dispute with 
a comprehensive valuation of all that had been said, 
and all that remained to be said, upon this difficult 
problem?’ With British pride he points to Bentley, 
who ‘Wolfized’ in 1689; whether this suspicion of 
Bentley’s was highly original or only a manifesta- 
tion of an underground learned doubt cannot of 
course be determined. Then comes Robert Wood's 
scepticism; but where in this list is Vico? We find 
Aristarchus summarily dismissed; is criticized on 
the ground of having edited Homer to death. ‘Aris- 
tarchus might well boast that he had cured Homer 
of the dry rot! He has, and by hardly leaving one 
whole spar of his ancient framework’. The Alex- 
andrians to his mind are tormentors; ‘with them 
Homer's pre-Christian martyrdom comes to an end’. 
Another remark is: ‘His post-Christian sufferings 
have been due chiefly to the Germans, who have 
renewed the warfare not only of Alexandrian crit- 
ics, but of the ancient chorizontes’. At any rate, 
we cannot deny DeQuincey considerable individual- 
ity of utterance. This will be borne out by his words 
concerning the Lycurgus enactment and the deriva- 
tion of the name Homer: 

I maintain that 60d dpw is Greek for packing up. 
And my view of the case is this: ‘Homer’ was 
a sort of Delphic or prophetic name given to the 
poet under a knowledge of that fate which awaited 
him in Crete, where, if he did not pack up any 
trunk that has yet been discovered, he was, how- 
ever, himself packed up ia the portmanteau of Ly- 
curgus. 

We are inclined to think that this attempt at wit 
was the result of an opium period. But there is 
sanity in what follows. Just because Gorgias means 
the possessor of ‘yopyérns, Deinarchus the possessor 
of devérns , and Demosthenes the ‘strength of the 
people’, these men need not be regarded as disem- 
bodied spirits, nor need Homer be. There is spec- 
ulation on possibilities of a Cretan birthplace on ac- 
count of a certain Mr. VPashley’s studies in the 
natural history of the agrimi, or Cretan ibex. And 
so on with many other theories, including gentle 
raillery about Odysscus’s three dinners in one even- 
ing. He is strong for the Peisistratean recension, 


of course is ignorant of any archaeological inves- 
tigations, and leaves us at the end wondering 
whether he is not indulging in whimsical flights of 
speculation aimed at his Teutonic brothers across 
the Channel. The conclusion stands for an original 
Achilleis, with the Odyssey a later production coeval 
with the Nostoi, a safe estimate at any rate. Fick 
and Meyer, with their theories of Aeolic transfer- 
ence and a southern origin of the Iliad respectively, 
come too late for DeQuincey to discuss. 

Are the Lays of Ancient Rome ‘pinchbeck bal- 
lads?? Do they represent the spirit of ancient 
Rome? And are the theories which led to their 
composition entirely futile? The first point is a 
matter of taste; we might answer that it is no fairer 
to compare them with Gray’s Progress of Poesy 
than it is to place Andronicus’s Saturnians along- 
side the heroic song of the later books of the Ae- 
neid. In reply to the second question, we are in the 
dark. In the Horatius lay, for example, a reader 
of Vergil and Livy (omitting Dionysius and Poly- 
bius, whom Macaulay cites as alluding to the story) 
will find little that seems out of keeping. Allusions 
to ‘Sir Consul’ may be forgiven on account of the 
stock usages of English ballad poetry, the atmos- 
phere in which the subject is represented. Similarly, 
the banners and ensigns of the Etruscan host are 
concessions to the same medium. This element is 
as old as Chaucer’s Duke Theseus. And the history 
of Rome in the days before the Gallic invasion of 
390 B. C., to sift the opinions of Schwegler, Dyer, 
Mommsen, etc., amalgamates into the single fact 
of an Etruscan domination and influence in the early 
days of Latium. Besides, if Livy sees fit to entertain 
the story, why need we object in the case of Macau- 
lay? The descriptions of the march to Rome from 
Itruscan territory are quite in the Vergilian man- 
ner; the Romans themselves flock to the standard 
like the Italians in the seventh Aeneid. And the 
magnificent simile of the hero falling like a tree 
(frequent from Homer to Spenser), stirs our blood 
in a purely Latin spirit: 

And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly stroke, 

As falls on Mount Avernus 

A thunder-smitten oak. 

Far o’er the crashing forest 

The giant arms lie spread, 

And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head. 

But how about the supposition that the Romans 
sang such ballads during the time before and after 
the Gallic invasion? Livy’s history is, in a way, 
poetical prose; the question therefore arises whether 
all these imaginative episodes which Macaulay refers 
to from Livy are post hoc propter hoc, or are built 
up in the manner of Geoffrey of Monmouth in his 
dealings with the Arthurian cycle. Omitting any 
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such Spanish parallels as are mentioned by Macau- 
lay for the identity of history and poetry in their 
rendering of certain episodes, we must stick close to 
Latin evidence. Fauni and Vates certainly used 
to chant rude oracles in measure; neniae were 
sung at funeral banquets about the deeds of the 
dead; and there were even convivial efforts at din- 
ner-parties by individual guests on heroic subjects. 
Perizonius, Niebuhr, and Lord Macaulay approach 
the danger-point in assuming a cycle of poems. If 
the Greek literature struggled so hard for existence 
on being transplanted in foreign soil, would the 
development of Latin antecedent native song have 
reached a point where one might infer the existence 
of a native Iliad? That is the crux. Do the allu- 
sions of Tacitus to German war-songs about the ex- 
ploits of Arminius warrant the assumption of a se- 
ries of intelligible and developed poems? One feels 
tempted to deny the stern Roman everything except 
an occasional improvised chorus after a victory— 
stimulated by the joint inspiration of Mars and 
Bacchus. But the Hottentot can do this round his 
camp-fire; and the Latin inscriptions dating back 
to the fifth century, Macaulay’s sacred verses, 
Traced from the right on linen white 
By mighty seers of yore 

would plead for more than this. It is foolish to 
deny the possibility of such a theory. Scholars, with 
the exception of M. A. Krepelka (in Philologus 37. 
450 ff.), are sceptical. But if Macaulay sins, he sins 
in good company, and after observing the rules of 
the game. 

30th English writers under consideration were 
sympathetic students of history. Of Macaulay’s 
History of England it is needless to speak, or of 
the countless reviews and essays which deal with 
special phases in the records of countries and indi- 
viduals. DeQuincey wrote in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine a running account of the Caesars and an essay 
on Herodotus, together with a little gem on the 
Philosophy of History. Here the same distinction 
is seen which has been brought out at the beginning 
of this paper; Macaulay fuses all he finds into 
something universal, while DeQuincey focuses his 
attention on a particular aspect. The Parliamenta- 
rian, in a review of Neele’s Romance of History, 
goes back to earliest times, prefacing his remarks 
with the dictum that this art ‘begins in novel and 
ends in essay’. We have the feeling that he is pat- 
ting Herodotus on the head like a wayward child, 
for he calls him an inventor from first to last; De- 
Quincey sees farther into the mind of the sensitive 
Ionian, being more in sympathy with his inward cye 
—to him Herodotus is an_ encyclopaedist, who 
touches manifold springs of human interest. The 
true definition of lorepla is not what we ordinarily 
suppose; it is ‘inquiries, investigations’. DeQuin- 
cey examines, in his own eccentric way, the astron- 


omy, geography, and chronology of Herodotus, and 
concludes that, with indulgences on account of his 
limited means of inquiry, he outshines the Elder 
Pliny in every way, and ‘justifies his majestic sta- 
tion as a brotherly assessor on the same _ throne 
with Homer’. It looks, therefore, as if DeQuin- 
cey read his author to better purpose than Macau- 
lay. But the panorama of the latter was wider. He 
passes on to Thucydides; here he is more at home. 
He touches on the Greek vice of reasoning ad 
hominem rather than ad rem, and maintains that 
even Thucydides was at fault here, because his con- 
ciseness and condensation of narrative tend to judg- 
ing ‘better of circumstances than of principles’. His 
political philosophy, in Macaulay’s view, is defic- 
ient. Xenophon he passes over rapidly—He had a 
weak head’, ‘couldn’t stand strong meat’, seeks only 
the picturesque. This is certainly unjust, and those 
who teach the Anabasis from year to year will ex- 
claim in anger. It must indeed be a very severe 
standard by which one condemns the graphic ac- 
count of the struggles in the snow, the tactical de- 
vices for marching in column, the short but pithy 
accounts of the murdered generals’ characters, and 
old Clearchus with his cat-o’-nine-tails. Macaulay 
should be arraigned here at his own tribunal, for 
one of his theories of history was that the best 
writer should regard the little things of life as equal 
in importance with the greater issues. This was the 
reason for the birth of his own History of Eng- 
land. One tires frequently of mighty national move- 
ments. Scipio and Laelius playing tag round the 
dinner-table are as necessary to an understanding 
of ancient life as a comprehensive study of aque- 
ducts or of the formation of a Roman legion. 

Sut what did poor Plutarch do to draw down on 
his innocent antiquarian head the anathemas of these 
two leading English essayists? Both of them scold 
him con amore. Macaulay speaks of 
that school of which Plutarch may be considered as 
the head. They seem to have been pedants, who, 
though destitute of those valuable qualities which 
are frequently found in conjunction with pedantry, 
thought themselves great philosophers and great pol- 
iticians. 

This about Montaigne’s pet—the writer who is 
thought by most men to have inspired more heroic 
ambitions than any other writer ever born! And 
DeQuincey assails him too. He is speaking of 
Rousseau’s limited reading knowledge. Now Rous- 
seau voted for Plutarch as the author with whom 
he would like to be wrecked on a desert island. 
The Englishman inveighs against him thus: 

Although not a Frenchman, having had an edu- 
cation (if such one can call it) thoroughly French, 
he had the usual puerile French craze about Roman 
a and republican simplicity, and Cato, and all 
that. 


Macaulay even ascribes most of the trouble (and 
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mentions it not on one occasion only) which led to 
demagogue abuses during the French Revolution to 
the insincere hubbub caused by semi-heroic ideas 
inculcated by authors of that school. Are they not 
distinctly unfair? Should we criticize the anecdoter 
of Chaeronea as we criticize Thucydides and Taci- 
tus? 

These are perhaps injustices. But when we con- 
sider DeQuincey’s Philosophy of History, we can- 
not help a glow of admiration. Recall the wonder- 
ful summing up of the last sentence: 

The quality of their history, the tenure of the 

Caesars, the total abolition of literature, and the con- 
vulsion of public morals—these were the true key 
to the Roman decay. 
Hence we repeat that Macaulay approaches the uni- 
versal, and DeQuincey is more intuitively searching ; 
Macaulay sees faults in them all, and seeks his 
ideal historian as Plato sought his philosopher king; 
DeQuincey, with a concentrated glance at his fav- 
orites, makes the most of them. 

There is still another phase of this revolt against 
a rule-of-thumb acceptance of classical traditions. 
That was a matter of scholarship; what I wish to 
speak of now is of literature. Critics have a way of 
comparing eras—the ‘hey-day of Athenian suprem- 
acy in the drama’, the ‘artificial splendor of the 
literary coterie of Louis XIV’, the ‘spontaneous bril- 
liancy of the age of Elizabeth’. We are therefore 
prepared for some Radicalism from Macaulay’s pen. 
In his essay on Moore's Life of Byron, discussing 
rationality and irrationality in literary criticism, 
he tears to pieces the unities of place and time. 

It requires no very profound examination to dis- 
cover that the Greek dramas, often admirable as 
compositions, are, as exhibitions of human charac- 
ter and human life, far inferior to the English plays 
of the age of Elizabeth. 

This brings up a very interesting problem. He is 
careful to explain that the fault (if it is to be called 
a fault) was due to the domination of the lyrical 
element over the dramatic element in Athenian trag- 
edy. But we should all accuse him of having mis- 
interpreted their spirit. The Greek drama was a 
liturgy, and should to a certain extent be regarded 
as being to the Greeks what our Scriptural lyrics are 
to us. Second, he does not allow for the fact that 
men saw life differently then; the workings of dis- 
appointed love in the bosom of a Medea were of 
more interest to them than the eccentricities of a 
more variegated program. With his wide read- 
ing he should have known that it takes a long time 
to secularize the heroic—that is to say, to bring the 
heroic into contact with the actual mire. The evolu- 
tion of this idea may be seen in all literatures, epic, 
lyric, drama—the high-born hero first, the peasant 
last. The converse is also true. The ridiculous (of 
which there is now a large share in the legitimate 
drama) begins as a sort of safety-valve—as Satyr 


Drama or village merrymaking, Fescennine Verses 
or Siberian flyting. These two elements are then 
started in motion, the one down, the other up. And 
my point is that at the stage of literary history rep- 
resented by Athenian tragedy (of which he is talking 
rather than of comedy), the basic man, as we con- 
ceive him, has not been fused sufficiently into the 
essence of drama to enable us to compare the two 
ideas directly. Let Hamlet talk his psychology and 
Oedipus fly before the breeze of Nemesis straight on 
the rocks. Here is a case of over-assimilation; the 
greatest and most finished criticism is that of Mat- 
thew Arnold or Sainte-Beuve, the genius which can 
enjoy and analyze distinct kinds of literature, each 
in its own spirit. Spenser’s Faerie Queene should 
not be viewed as if it were a chapter of Scripture, 
nor should the guard in Antigone be expected to go 
as low as the porter in Macbeth. This dictum of 
Macaulay’s is all of a piece with his hatred of things 
French. There is a little too much House of Com- 
mons in his sentiments. 

DeQuincey’s idea on this subject is harder to ap- 
proach. He makes as strong and emphatic state- 
ments as Macaulay, but they circulate all round the 
compass, and it is practically impossible to put them 
together into one whole. Let us take an example, 
however, from his biographical sketch of Bentley. 
Bentley, as the foremost classical scholar of Eng- 
land, was commissioned by royalty to prepare an 
emended edition of Paradise Lost, and seems to 
have made a bad job of it, if we judge from the list 
of poets and critics who have seered it. DeQuincey 
accounts for this as follows: Bentley’s mind was 
distinguished for sagacity and common sense, not for 
poetic imagination. Hence he is more at home in 
the classical poets than in the Christian poets, for 
the former run from idea to idea much more ration- 
ally and evenly than the latter. This explanation is 
ingenious; but is it true? We should be careful 
before denying it recklessly, inasmuch as DeQuincey 
has about the keenest imagination of any English 
prose writer on record. Should he not have quali- 
fied the emphasis of his statement by saying that 
ancient literature, and especially the Greek, has 
magnificent imaginative qualities, but that their 
nexus, their suturing, of one idea to another, goes 
on by a more logical process, not permitting the 
wrenches and abrupt turns which we find so often 
in our English poetry? 

Among the numerous opinions which this same 
writer delivers upon the Classics, we find one run- 
ning all through his writings, notably the Opium- 
Eater, like an opera-motive. It is sympathetic rather 
than antipathetic—his definition of a Grecian. This 
was to him a sort of shibboleth. To be a Grecian, 
in his eyes (like a Homerid), is to ‘have the com- 
mand, not merely the knowledge, over a language, 
the power of adapting it plastically to the expression 
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of your own thoughts’. This is, according to him, 
a gift of nature; ‘the faculty of clothing the 
thoughts in a Greek dress is a function of natural 
sensibility’; and this function DeQuincey claimed to 
possess. We cannot deny his at home feeling in 
Greek tragedy; one needs only to read his summaries 
of plots—exquisite work like the island gems and the 
subtler vase paintings. 

When we come to the usage of words, the greatest 
difference is noticeable. Macaulay’s style is clear 
and forcible; none of the words as a separate unit 
is at all unusual. But DeQuincey plays with sounds 
and derivations, worrying his language as a cat wor- 
ries a mouse. He is speaking of a cottage in the 
Lakes, and the building operations devoted to it: 

The walls had been finished, and this event was to 
be celebrated at the village inn with an ovation, 
previously to the triumph that would follow on the 
roof-raising. 

One eats a bird, not entirely, but from alpha to 
omega. Two gentlemen meet, rather too strained 
company for a room; ‘they met, they saw, they 
inter-despised’. In the case of the same gentlemen, 
‘the more heartily disdain his disdain and _ recalci- 
trate his kicks’. Describing Wordsworth’s face, he 
alludes to the circumjacencies of the mouth. We 
might compare the toying with language in which 
Lyly and Apuleius abound. Quotations rush into 
his head for any subject with which he is dealing. 
Speaking of the Greek volatility in contrast with 
the Roman steadiness he scores the Hellenic tribe: 
‘Whatever else they might be—sculptors, buffoons, 
dancers, tumblers—they were a nation of swindlers’. 
What else can this be but a reminiscence of Juvenal’s 
Graeculus esuriens? Whole episodes develop out of 
an off-hand reference to something from the Classics. 
But Macaulay relentlessly brushes aside anything 
that will impede the argument, introduces little ex- 
traneous matter, and, like a man with a definite pur- 
pose, touches and passes on. 

As I said at the start, one was a public character, 
the other a recluse. Hence the former would de- 
velop a working style, the latter an impressionistic. 
About the same result is seen in their relation to 
the Classics. Macaulay, like Cicero, was a man 
whose mind embraced everything with avidity, and 
sent it through a sort of alembic of popularisation ; 
and we find little for our direct purpose in individual 
passages. What we get from him is a sweeping 
statement like that about the drama, an allusion to 
ancient history for the purpose of pointing a moral 
or embellishing a theory. The purely literary ele- 
ment is slight. But DeQuincey, as if walking through 
a gallery, stops before his favorites and lavishes 
praise on them, pauses in front of something he ob- 
jects to, and covers it with scorn, making the inartis- 
tic artistic because of the lights and shadows he 
R. M. GuMMERE. 


indicates. 
Haverrorp Haverford, Pa. 


REVIEW 


First Year Latin, preparatory to Caesar. By Charles 
E. Bennett. Boston: Allyn & Bacon (1909). 
Pp. x + 281. 

The chief difference between this book and its 
predecessors from the same pen is the endeavor to 
prepare specifically for Caesar as the material for 
study in the second year. Paradigms are given in 
the lessons. Topics are grouped “as nearly as pos- 
sible” according to the conventional arrangement of 
our Latin grammars. The most important novel fea- 
ture is the introduction into alternate lessons, begin- 
ning with XXVII, of passages of continuous narra- 
tive taken from the first book of the Gallic War, at 
first very much simplified. 

The vocabulary of the lessons, exclusive of words 
which do not occur elsewhere than in the passages 
of continuous prose, is as follows: Proper names, 
50, other words, 794. Among the latter we have 
Words occurring only one, two, three or four 


Words occurring from one to four times in Cae- 

Words not im ‘Caesar or Cicero... 15 
Words occurring from one to four times in High 

Words not in High School Latin. 5 


There is no better lesson in the book than this 
from the preface: 

It is probably no exaggeration to assert that the 
chief defect in the teaching of Latin today is the 
failure to master the declensions and conjugations 
at the very outset of the study. An adequate 
knowledge of the forms does not come of itself; it 
does not come even by reading. It can come only 
by persistent, sustained attention to the forms them- 
selves at the earliest stages of the study. 

Let us see how well the author has made provision 
for the development of this theorem. 

The book contains seventy-two lessons, distributed 
thus: 

I-XXVI: nouns, adjectives, pronouns, the verb 
sum, and pres. ind. act. of amo*. Each lesson con- 
tains an average of 27 drill phrases, 10 difficult Latin 
sentences, and three or four English sentences for 
translation. Some rules of syntax are here given, 
including predicate noun and adjective, apposition, 
indirect object, ablative of means and manner. A 
careful estimate of the time required for an average 
class to complete this portion of the book is sixty 
recitations, including three days for reviews. 

XXVII-XLVI: conjugations and reading lessons. 
The average number of phrases and sentences is the 
same as above. The reading lessons are additional. 
An estimate of the time required is fifty-two recita- 
tions, including two reviews. i 


1 The reference is to those portions of each author which are in- 
cluded by Prof. —— in his Vocabularly of High School Latin. 
2 This is given in the lesson following the first declension. 
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XLVII-LXXII: syntax and reading lessons. The 
average number of Latin sentences in each lesson is 
thirteen, of English sentences, seven or eight. An 
estimate of the time required is fifty-six recitations, 
including four reviews. 

The total, one hundred and sixty-eight recitations, 
making no allowance for lost time or slow and dila- 
tory pupils, is more than a year’s work in one sub- 
ject in most schools. Yet the second book of the 
Gallic War, with annotations, is included in the latter 
part of the volume, to spur on the heedless to feel 
that at least some time should be left over at the 
end of the year to be devoted to that. The wise 
teacher, of course, will omit much of the translation 
work. But how about the one to whom the remarks 
above quoted are directed? Would it not have been 
more prudent to have made the exercises in the first 
part of the book much easier and shorter, and to 
have postponed continuous narrative (except that it 
might be substituted occasionally in place of another 
Latin-English exercise) until, not XVII, but XLVII, 
after the lessons on declensions and conjugations are 
completed and the formal study of syntax is begun? 

Most of the sentences in the exercises are not 
taken from ancient authors but are created. Neither 
in this nor in the rewriting of Caesar’s narrative 
are so great carefulness and so true a feeling for 
Latin displayed as are to be desired. Thus, we meet, 
for example, pieces of Latin that will convey unfor- 
tunate first impressions: cf. meveo, ‘touch’ (p. 85); 
impero, ‘levy’ (96); legione and malitibus used as 
ablative of means (105); vitae in the plural (111) ; 
probo =comprobo (143); ipsa with abstract nouns 
(165); sequor, ‘seek’ (182). 

We find, also, non-Caesarian, unusual, or false 
connotation in the use of words: Gallia jacet inter 
(66); castella ponere (92); impetum ferre (119); 
poena par facinori (143); custodiam tradidit (145) ; 
manu for multitudine (155: manus means an organ- 
ized force; organization is a quality which Caesar 
usually does not attribute to the Gauls); etiam for 
quoque (181); opus est copiam frumenti nancisci 
(194). 

Sometimes we have grammatical usage not correct 
or not suitable for a beginners’ book: ‘to the tall 
trees (29; ad is first given on page 48); erant 
omnino itinera duo quibus poterant (&89)'; 
in locis superioribus (92) ; participle as equivalent of 
a descriptive relative clause (108); in bello Cassiano 
(123); qui + indic. to express a circumstantial idea 
(146) ; finibus excedere (150); pluperfect in a result 
clause (185); suae with antecedent in the genitive 
(186) ; dixi eos qui hanc insulam incoluissent disces- 


1 Why try thus to improve on Caesar? Yet in the same paragraph 
ducerentur is retained although it must be translated ‘could’, a mean- 
ing entirely foreign to the subjunctive and given to it here only by 
the context. The real meaning of ducerentur being beyond the 
grasp of the beginner, it must necessarily leave a false first impression 
(it is the first subjunctive occurring in the narrative). 


sisse (192: in the absence of a context to show that 
the Recta was pluperfect incolerent is required). 

Sometimes, again, the order of words is illogical: 
in locis superioribus proelium commissum est (92) ; 
salute communi (108); nihil est hominibus carius 
libertate (150)'; quis est melior tuo fratre (150); 
diutius cum sustinere nostrorum impetus non possent 
(151)? 

At times the vocabulary definition and the use of 
a word in this book are incompatible: diripio (ju- 
menta diripuimus, 104); deserere (officium deserere, 
122); dignitas (tua dignitate uti volo, 153); decerno 
(183). 

Some clauses are illogical as to sense: jam (112) 
finds the Helvetii among the Aedui before they tried 
the Pas de l’Ecluse; Caesar eo, unde rediimus, pro- 
fiscicttur (128) ; turres copias impediunt (145) ; com- 
misso proelio, diutius nostrorum impetum hostes 
sustinere non potuerunt (158). 

Some constructions are used in sentences though 
they are not explained anywhere in the book: his- 
torical present (passim); genitive of material (141, 
158); ablative of way by which (153); quis as an 
indefinite pronoun (173); historical infinitive (194) ; 
gerundive phrase as object of a verb (196). 

Some constructions or forms are used before they 
are explained or can be understood: egredi, petere, 
incendunt (82: in lesson on amo); pollicitus est, 
reverti (105); accusative of extent (105); illud used 
substantively (125); two ablatives of means in lesson 
on dative (140). 

There is a retranslation in the exercises of a lesson 
on p. 92. 

The grouping of material in the lessons will not 
be approved by all teachers. Preceding the first de- 
clension there are three pages of definitions of inflec- 
tion, parts of speech, gender, number, cases and their 
meanings (including locative), stems, case-endings, 
and terminations, the stem-endings and genitive sin- 
gular terminations of the five declensions, and a 
paragraph on “cases alike in form”, without any 
examples. Then the whole of the first declension is 
given in one lesson. Similarly before the first lesson 
on verbs there are two pages of abstract definitions. 
Is it not extremely difficult to teach these isolated 
ideas to minds which contain no objects to which 
to connect them? On the other hand if they are to 
be used only for reference, why not introduce them 
along with the concrete objects as they are needed? 


(To be concluded) 
Barctay W. BrabLey. 
CoLLeGe or THR City or New York. 


1 The weakness of this and the following sentence is that they im- 
ply that both /rsertate and /ratre were previously mentioned ; there- 
fore those words can not stand at the ends of their respective sentences. 


2 This sentence is quoted from Caesar; yet it ought not find place 
in a beginner’s book because of the Anglic tendency to place the ob- 
ject after the verb, which in general must be counteracted. In Caesor 
the infinitive is drawn forward by the force of d/utfus, which is 
logically in its right position. 
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